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imagination to something other than it is. And when we say
that the imagination is 'unique5 we do not mean that it is
something merely 'aesthetic5, but that it is an irreducible factor
present in all experience whatsoever, yet operative in the arts
with a high degree of power and concreteness.
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It is surprising how, in critics differing radically
from Mr. Richards, there is a curious vagueness on the subject
of the imagination, and how frequently the use of the word is
avoided. For example, we find Mr. Murry writing in The
Problem of Style (p. 19): "In adopting the notion that style
stands in a direct relation to a core or nucleus of emotional and
intellectual experience, we have cut away some of the difficulties
that seemed to surround one of the most common meanings of
the word style." What is striking in this passage is that Mr.
Murry traces back the writing of poetry to "emotional and
intellectual55 elements. There is no doubt that in the writing
of poetry emotional and intellectual elements are present.
But surely there is, more important than either, an imaginative
element. It may be, of course, that Mr. Murry is using emotion
in a very vague way, to include imaginative creation. But if
so, this is surely a reprehensible use of a word which carries
for everybody, the plain man and the psychologist alike, an
indication of forms of feeling which in themselves are not
imaginative. And again, in a passage which Mr. Richards
quotes from Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, we find Mr. Aber-
crombie speaking of the 'quality and force of the emotion
symbolized by the imagery'. But is the main use of imagery to
symbolize emotion? One would have thought that its main
use was the expression of imaginative idea or object; and Mr.
Richards, criticizing Mr. Abercrombie, insists that what is
important in imagery is not emotion, but meaning. He falls
back from the emotional to the intellectual elements involved.1
Coleridge on Imagination* pp. 35~7-